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XV— THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER 

Certain critical conceptions regarding the Shepheards 
Calender require to be re-examined. One of these is 
the idea that the Calender is a series of experiments, 
lacking unity except through the rather imperfectly 
worked out idea of the seasons or the little drama of 
Colin and Rosalind. This view probably proceeds from 
the fact that in 1579-1580 Spenser and Harvey were dis- 
cussing the subject of reformed versifying, and is strength- 
ened by the well-known indebtedness of the Calender to 
certain types of Renaissance pastoral. But these dis- 
cussions with Harvey are easily magnified; the careful 
reader of the famous letters finds abundant evidence that 
Spenser was none too serious. 1 The indebtedness to 

1 Spenser was never in any serious danger of adopting the system 
of versification that he discussed with Harvey. These discussions 
were largely due to his friendship for Sidney and for Harvey. 
In an article on Spenser and the Earl of Leicester (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, September, 1910) I have discussed 
the letter of October fifth, 1579, showing that the thing nearest 
Spenser's heart was the preferment which he expected at the hands 
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foreign models is very real, but it has been stressed to 
the exclusion of elements not less important, and it no 
more proceeds from a supposedly experimental character 
of the work as a whole than the similar eclecticism of 
the Faerie Queene; a serious, unified purpose is by no 
means precluded. Moreover, we know by Spenser's own 
statement that his chief model was Chaucer; and this 
influence of Chaucer, strange to say, has not yet been 
thoroughly investigated. As to the idea that this so-called 
series of experiments possesses only the slight unity af- 
forded by the seasons motif or by the Colin-Rosalind 
story, the fanciful importance attached to the Kalendrier 
des Bergeres as a possible model on the one hand, and 
the not unnatural desire to learn all that is possible of 
the life of Spenser on "the other, have too long diverted 
attention from what I believe was Spenser's real purpose 
in writing the Calender. 

Another misconception is that with the publication of 
the Calender Spenser became famous over night. For 
this there is no justification. Though the book was pub- 
lished, anonymously, in 1579, there are apparently no 
references to it, outside of the Harvey correspondence 
and the singularly cold praise of Sidney, before 1586. 
Even Sidney's book was not published until 1595 ; so only 
the small circle who saw the manuscript could have been 
influenced by this reference — Sidney does not name Spen- 
ser as the author. Webbe, writing in 1586, is either not 
sure who wrote the Calender or is curiously cautious 

of Leicester, and for which he was indebted to Sidney. Both the 
Calender and the poems written at the same period but not printed 
until 1591 prove that in his serious work Spenser had no intention 
whatever of applying the principles laid down by Drant, whatever 
they were, or by the " Areopagus." 
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in his references ; he speaks of " Master Sp." it is true, 
but does not give his full name as he does in the case 
of other authors mentioned in the Discourse; he stresses 
the moral intention of the work, replies to some charges 
of lasciviousness brought against the sixth eclogue, and 
is generally mysterious in all his references excepting 
where he quotes from the Calender to illustrate points 
in prosody. In short, though he protests that he does 
not know why the author's friends made such an effort 
to conceal the authorship, I am pretty well convinced 
that he did know. Fraunce quotes from the Calender 
in his treatise on rhetoric in 1588 and again in his 
Lawiers Logike of the same year. Whetstone attributes 
it to Sidney. A Latin translation of about 1585-1586 
ascribes it to an unknown author and implies that it 
was already forgotten. 1 So late as 1589, Puttenham, or 
whoever wrote the Arte of English Poesie, speaks of " that 
other Gentleman who wrate the late shepheardes Callen- 
der." Here, then, there is no justification for Grosart's 
view (i, 120) that the " newe poet " became " famous 
at a bound," or Palgrave's (in Grosart, iv, xxiv) that 
" its position was, it appears, clearly recognized at the 
date of publication " ; or Gosse's (Grosart, l, xix) that 
it was a book " already enjoying an unparallelled suc- 
cess." 2 All these gentlemen refer to allusions dating 

1 Translation by John Dove of Christ Church, Oxford, who inscribed 
it to the Dean " ut hoc opusculum jam pene deletum et quasi 
sepultum, de novo vestrae lectioni secundo commendarem." (Wilson, 
in Blackwood, xxxiv, 834.) For this reference I am indebted to 
Professor J. B. Fletcher. 

"The later biographers have followed blindly the same path. 
Hales (Memoir prefixed to the Globe edition) says that the Calender 
" secured him at once the hearty recognition of his contemporaries 
as a true poet risen up amongst them." Church is more cautious 
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about 1590, when the success of the Faerie Queene 
brought the once neglected work into prominence, in 
utter disregard of the ten years interval. Nor does the 
record of the editions afford any comfort. It is true 
that a second edition dates 1581, but this is merely 
because of a transfer of the publishing rights from Hugh 
Singleton to John Harrison. The next editions date 
1586, 1591, 1597. If we turn, finally, to what seems 
the most direct evidence obtainable, the letters passing 
between Spenser and Harvey in 1579-1580, we find that 
Harvey calls his friend " il fecondo & famoso Poeta 
Mester Immerito," and speaks of the " famous new Cal- 
ender " ; he significantly says that for his own part he 
will leave versifying in order to follow studies that carry 
" meate in their mouth," though Colin Clout may haply 
" purchase great lands and Lordshippes with the money 
which his Calender and Dreames have and will afford 
him." But the very next sentence proceeds " Extra 
iocum," etc. and no one who reads carefully the letters 
of Harvey can doubt for one minute that all these refer- 
ences are just such ironical comments on the fame and 
money to be won by poetry as youthful bards have in 
all ages been accustomed to hear. They are absolutely 
worthless as evidence of popularity; indeed, they suggest 
the contrary. 

but he says that if the authorship was a secret, "it was an open 
secret, known to every one who eared to be well informed," and 
he totally misunderstands Harvey's references to it as contrasting 
his own poverty with Colin Clout's good luck. Jusserand (Literary 
History, etc., n, 441 ) says, " The publishing of the ' Calender ' had 
made him instantly famous." Courthope (in Cambridge History of 
English Literature, in, 248-9) confuses Leicester, to whom Spenser 
at first intended to dedicate his work, with Sidney and says that 
Sidney " hastened to show " that Spenser's hesitancy about the 
dedication was groundless "by bestowing high praise." 
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We have, therefore, every reason to believe that out- 
side of a small circle even the authorship of the Bhepheards 
Calender was unknown for a considerable time after its 
publication, and that the work itself attracted no great 
attention until the popularity of the Faerie Queene made 
the earlier poems of the author important, as is evidenced 
not only by the increasing number of references to the 
Calender and the new editions of it, but also by the 
publication in 1591 of a collection of early poems under 
the name of Complaints. Yet every one knows the value 
of the Calender as poetry; there must have been a reason 
for the comparative obscurity in which the book was 
received. Moreover, Spenser's own feeling that his col- 
lection of eclogues was important, as shown by his remarks 
to Harvey on the subject of a possible dedication to 
Leicester, as well as our knowledge of the methods 
of the " sage and serious " poet, prevent our . regarding 
it as merely a series of experiments, doubtfully unified 
by the seasons idea or by the romance of Colin that 
runs fitfully through it. All this mystery is deepened 
if we turn to the remarks of E. K., who if not Spenser 
himself, was certainly inspired by him : " Now as touch- 
ing the general drift and purpose of his Aeglogues I 
mind not to say much, himself laboring to conceal it." 
A little later he refers to Spenser's desire to warn young 
shepherds against love, but this interest is clearly minor. 
The same mystery surrounds the glosses: the garrulous 
dwelling on minor points of pedantry, especially noted 
wherever the allegory is a trifle sharp; the apparent 
unwillingness to explain such allusions as the one to 
Algrind; the care to refer anti-clerical passages to the 
Catholics. In the anonymous publication of this work 
on which Spenser built such hopes, the authorship being 
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uncertain for nearly a decade ; in the mysterious remarks 
of E. K. as to the author's purpose and in his evident 
desire to stress pedantic matters in order to divert the 
attention from things that might seem too direct in appli- 
cation; in the cold praise bestowed upon it by Sidney, 
who as the friend of Spenser and the recipient of the 
honor of a dedication might have been expected to say 
more about it; and in the comparative neglect which 
the book met, in spite of its obvious poetic merit, we 
have subjects meriting further consideration than they 
have thus far received. 

Following the lead of E. K., modern critics have found 
the main sources of influence upon the Calender in the 
Eenaissance pastoral as developed in Italy and France. 
While these conclusions are correct in respect to the form 
given by Spenser to the separate eclogues, there are some 
native influences bearing upon the meaning of the work 
as a whole that are of great importance. It cannot be 
said that the English translations of the Kalendrier des 
Bergeres exerted any very great influence, though there 
were frequent editions and we have the authority of E. K. 
that Spenser intended giving " a new name to an old 
work." The Kalendrier possesses no pastoral elements, 
in spite of that " Songe of a woman shepherde that 
understode weel and her songe profytes " ; the minute 
comparison between the four seasons and the four periods 
of the life of man suggests the December eclogue, but 
Spenser's source here is Marot, and the idea is too common 
in Elizabethan literature to prove that he had also the 
French almanac in mind. There is no religious satire 
in the Kalendrier, though the whole tone of the work 
is religious ; it is the medieval tract, however, that is 
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suggested. 1 Nor can Tusser's Five Hwndreth Points of 
Good Husbandry, though an interesting and curious book, 
throw much light on the problem. Tusser's Calendar 
opens with September, the time when new tenantry of 
farms began; contains rhymes for each month, chiefly 
devoted to a list of the things to be done on the farm; 
divides the life of man into twelve parts ; and gives some 
interpolated matter, such as the discussion of two bachelors 
on the subject of marriage, clinched by the testimony of 
a wedded man based on experience. The book is less 
didactic in tone than the old almanac, and is most homely 
and realistic in manner, but in general it suggests the 
eighteenth century imitators of Thomson far more than 
anything else. Barclay's Eclogues bring us a step nearer 
the Calender, for they show Italian influence and are 
phrased in homely English of the most realistic type. 
There is much of the dispraise of court common in such 
poems as Mother Hubberds Tale and Colin Clout, and 
one of the poems suggests the October eclogue in its treat- 
ment of the position and influence of poets. In all these 
works, however, there is very little that would enable us 
to say with certainty that Spenser was influenced by 
them. To find direct influence of an unmistakable type 

1 For convenience I append a summary of the contents of the 
Ealendrier, based on Sommer's reprint of Pynson's edition of 1506. 
There are two prologues, the first dealing with the duration and 
purpose of life and admonishing men to lead a godly life; the 
second comparing the seasons and the months to the course of life. 
In the Calender proper are five sections, the first containing the 
almanac; the second an account of the Tree of Vices and the 
punishments of the Seven Deadly Sins in Hell; the third, the means 
by which a man may lead a virtuous life, and the account of the 
Garden of Virtues; the fourth, "Physicks and the governail of 
health " ; and last, a miscellany, chiefly astrological. 
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we must turn to Googe and to the poems contained in 
the Chaucer canon in the sixteenth century. 

For the three motives running through the Calender 
(the seasons motive, the Colin-Rosalind romance, and the 
satire of ecclesiastical conditions) there are important 
analogues in the Eglogs of Barnabe Googe (1563). I 
believe it has not been noted that, though Googe does not 
name his eclogues for the months, the first describes con- 
ditions in winter ; the setting of the third is spring ; while 
the eighth and last describes summer. What is more 
significant, the use made of these motives is precisely 
similar to what we find in the Calender. If, therefore, 
Googe had increased the number of his eclogues to twelve 
and had given the name of a month to each, we should 
have had a Calendar so similar to Spenser's as to leave 
no doubt of indebtedness. I have no space to quote, but 
anyone who will take the trouble to look up the use made 
of the seasons, particularly at the beginning of the ec- 
logues of Googe just mentioned, will be surprised at the 
closeness of the parallel. In the second place, Googe 
makes use of romantic narrative as a means of gaining 
unity, though this narrative is only incidental to his real 
purpose. Here the story is of the unfortunate Dametas, 
and in the second eclogue is a love plaint very similar to 
that of Colin, the main difference being that Dametas 
commits suicide while the wiser Colin lives to love again. 
With the fifth eclogue a new narrative element is intro- 
duced, based on an episode in the Diana of Montemayor, 
the story of Faustus, Valerius, and Claudia. Now it is 
noticeable that the purpose of Googe in both these stories 
is to inveigh against the worship of Venus. In the 
fourth, for example, the soul of Dametas returns from 
Hell and testifies that the flames of love are as nothing 
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to the torments that he now endures. Similarly, the 
eighth is an appeal to leave the service of Venus and to 
serve God. The distinction between true love and the 
amoristic element in the life of the court not only is on 
the same lines as the theory which Spenser states in Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again and in the last two Hymnes 
but corresponds exactly to what E. K. says was a sub- 
ordinate purpose of the Calender, — to warn the young 
shepherds because " his unstayed youth had long wan- 
dered in the common Labyrinth of Love." Finally, in 
addition to these important influences of Googe on the 
Calender should be noted the strong religious element 
in the earlier set of pastorals; the complaint against the 
times and the evils of court life, motives made use of not 
only in the Calender but in Mother Hubberds Tale and 
other poems of the same period in Spenser's life; and 
the use of archaisms and a rude verse not unlike that 
of the Calender. 

Before discussing Spenser's most immediate model, 
the poems in the Chaucer canon of that period, it is 
necessary to call attention to certain characteristics of 
the Calender that I believe have been unduly neglected. 
It will be remembered that E. K. groups the eclogues 
under three heads: Plaintive (i, vi, xi, xii), Kecreative 
(" all that containe matter of love or commendation of 
special personages"), and Moral (ii, v, vii, ix, x). But 
the distinction between the first and second groups is not 
clear, since i, vi, and xii are the Colin-Rosalind poems; 
xi is the dirge based on the model of Marot ; while these, 
as well as the three " recreative " eclogues are less archaic 
in diction and stanza, and are more imitative of foreign 
models, than the moral poems are. The noteworthy thing 
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about E. K.'s conception of the third group is that the 
second eclogue, which deals with the fable of the oak and 
the briar, and the tenth, which contains the splendid lines 
about the function of the poet, are classed with the three 
poems on ecclesiastical conditions. Moreover, all these 
poems are alike in certain essential respects: they are in 
the irregular verse supposed to be imitative of Chaucer; 
they represent in the form of dialogue two opposing views 
or moods ; the first four make use of the fable as a means of 
enforcing the teaching that the poet has in mind; they 
abound in dialectal forms. A brief examination of the 
five will show how closely they are related. 

In the February eclogue there is a " discourse of old 
age," followed by a reference to the two views of love, 
reminiscent of Googe, and the fable of the Oak and the 
Briar. This fable, told in Chaucerian fashion, is only 
on the surface referable to the subject of youth and age. 
It will be remembered that the gay, proud Briar, des- 
cribed like a young courtier, scorns the Oak; whereupon 
the Husbandman cuts down the old tree, though with 
difficulty, for it is ancient and sacred with mystery, 
and 

" Often crost with the priestes crewe 
And often halowed with holy- water dewe; 
But sike fancies weren foolerie, 
And broughten this Oake to this miserye." 

These four lines afford the key to the explanation of 
this eclogue which I wish to propose. The Oak stands 
for the ancient religion, once good and great, but brought 
by superstition to ruin, "pitied of none." The Briar, 
cause of the Oak's downfall, was planted by the Hus- 
bandman, who represents the English People, 
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" To be the primrose of all thy land ; 
With flowring blossoms to furnish the prime, 
And scarlot berries in Sommer time. 
How falls it then that this faded Oake, 
Whose bodie is sere, whose branches broke, 
Whose naked Armes stretch unto the fyre, 
Unto such tyrannie doth aspire; 
Hindering with his shade my lovely light, 
And robbing me of the swete sonnes sight?" 

This Briar, " puffed up with pryde and vaine pleausance," 
is the proud Anglican church, and also comes to ruin 
when deprived of the support afforded by the sturdy 
elements in the old religion, elements which taken away 
leave nothing but the pride and ambition that lead to 
destruction. Thus the allegory of this most interesting 
poem is three-fold: on the surface, concealing the deepei 
meaning of the poem, is the comparison between youth 
and age; then there is the comparison between the ill 
considered, . violent love characteristic of youth and the 
more sober view characteristic of maturity; all this leads 
to the main purpose, to represent the way in which, de- 
spite worthy elements, the old religion, degraded by 
superstition, meets a well-deserved ruin and is supplanted 
by the Anglican form, which in turn deserves destruction 
for its emptiness and overweening. There are two points 
of view, presented in dialogue, clinched by a fable told 
in a manner, as I shall explain presently, thought to be 
characteristic of Chaucer. No one who is familiar with 
the conditions in church and politics in the year 1579 
will fail to see that in the application of the fable to 
the Anglican church lies the point to the satire; it is 
small wonder, then, that E. K. innocently passes over 
any explanation that might bring the author into an 
uncomfortable situation. From a literary point of view, 
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the splendid quality of this eclogue proceeds from the 
masterly way in which the three elements are blended: 
Spenser is already master of a complex allegory. 

Additional warrant for my interpretation of the Feb- 
ruary eclogue is found in the close parallelism of method 
between it and the three eclogues long recognized as 
dealing with ecclesiastical conditions. In each case there 
is a preliminary discussion which develops two points 
of view; there is a complex allegory, the most important 
element in it being the reference to the dangers threat- 
ening the Puritans ; there is the same tendency to mystify 
the reader in the gloss, with the added impression of 
innocence given by the rude verse and diction and the 
uncouth names; there is, finally, the fable at the end. 
In " May," for example, Palinode represents youthful 
desire for pleasure and love, like the Cuddie of " Feb- 
ruary " ; Piers stands for a more mature view. Again, 
Palinode defends liberal standards of judgment as applied 
to the clergy, his ideal being very similar to that held 
by Chaucer's Monk; 1 Piers holds for simplicity and 
sincerity, corresponding to Chaucer's Parson. 2 Palinode 

1 Cf. for example, Chaucer's description of the monk with Spenser's 
lines : 

" What shoulden shepheards other things tend, 
Then, sith their God his good does them send, 
Reapen the fruite therof, that is pleasure, 
The while they here liven at ease and leasure? 
For, when they bene dead, their good is ygoe, . . . 
Good is no good, but if it be spend; 
God giveth good for none other end. . . . 
How shoulden shepheardes live if not so? 
What! should they pynen in payne and woe?" 

(11. 63 ff.) 

2 Cf. Chaucer's lines about the Parson (Prologue, 11. 477 ff.) with 
the characterization of the wicked pastors by Piers (11. 39 ff.). 
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represents the Briar; Piers defends the old religion, 
uncontaminated by superstition, and represented by the 
Oak in its best estate. But the true purpose of the poem 
is in the fable of the Fox and the Kid, which is a warning 
to Protestant England to beware of the insidious treachery 
of the Catholics. One cannot be sure that Spenser had 
the Puritans alone in mind, but the entire fable is a 
cautious presentation of the problem, political quite as 
much as religious, which is definitely treated in " Sep- 
tember." 

" July " is strikingly similar, the chief divergence from 
type being that the idea of the Highland and Lowland 
shepherds is derived from Mantuan and that the irregular 
four stress verse gives way to the septenary, printed in 
"resolved" or divided form. But in all essentials 
the material is original with Spenser, and the verse is 
merely a variation to another rustic form. Morrell, the 
Highlander, defends the hills as shrines and the abode 
of saints; Thomalin regards them as symbols of super- 
stition. Again, the lowlands typify the simple religion 
already stressed in " February " and " May " ; the hills 
stand for ambition and pride. The reference (11. 181 ff.) 
to Palinode's journey to Rome (London) and the abuses 

Spenser's charge that the sheep are left to "runne at large" by 
shepherds who "playen while their flockes be unfedde," caring 
nothing "what fallen the flocke, so they han the fleece," is very 
similar to the point of view expressed by Chaucer. A little later, 
Piers speaks of the damage wrought by wolves who were permitted 
to ravage the flock through the neglect and worldliness of the 
shepherds; this parallels with some closeness Chaucer's (11. 512 ff.) 
praise of the good shepherd who 

" Dwelte at home and kepte wel his folde, 
■So that the wolfe ne made it nat miscarie; 
He was a shepherde and no mercenarie." 
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he saw there, not only harks back to " May. " but antici- 
pates the journey of Diggon in " September." Finally, 
there is the fable, here compressed into a few lines, of 
the eagle (Elizabeth) who thought to crush the shellfish 
(the Puritans) by means of Algrind (Bishop Grindal, 
sympathizer with the Puritans) ; but only the bishop, 
by reason of his exalted position, received the full force 
of the blow. Thus the idea of the highlands, successively 
representing superstition, pride, the danger that comes 
through high position; and of the lowlands, standing for 
simplicity, humble life, the safety that freedom from 
ambition brings, runs through the entire poem and moulds 
it into a harmonious whole. It will be noted also that 
the effect of the three eclogues is cumulative; the appli- 
cation to the present position of the Puritans is much 
more direct in " July " than in " February " or " May." 
This cumulative effect reaches its climax in " Septem- 
ber," in which Spenser speaks far more boldly, and at 
the same time covers his statements far more carefully. 
The metre is again the irregular four stress type, and 
in his anxiety to appear innocent through the use of 
crude dialectal forms and names the poet overreaches 
himself; the opening lines are grotesque. There has 
been much needless discussion as to the identity of Diggon 
Davie. E. K. says that " in hope of more gayne " he 
drove his sheep into a far country, and in the gloss we 
are told that the cause of the curious dialect " is supposed 
to be, by occasion of the party herein meant, who being 
very f reend to the Author hereof, had bene long in forrain 
countryes, and there seene many disorders." Now all 
this is a deliberate effort at mystification, and E. K. 
has succeeded in his purpose not only with Spenser's 
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contemporaries but with modern scholars. 1 If by foreign 
countries is meant Italy or Holland or France, as has 
been conjectured, it is passing strange that Spenser should 
use an English provincial dialect in order to give the 
flavor of foreign travel. Of course " forrain countryes " 
means London, and whether or not Diggon represents 
some friend of Spenser's, he is Spenser's mouthpiece, and 
may be regarded, as Piers is to be regarded in " May " 
and in " October " and Thomalin in " July," as rep- 
resenting the view of Spenser himself, or, perhaps more 
accurately, one mood of Spenser himself. The foreign 
country is London, as in " July " ; the method of the 
poem is also similar to that of Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again, though in the later poem Spenser stresses the 
evils of court life and in this one the political and eccles- 
iastical conditions of the metropolis. The eclogue differs 
from its ' predecessors in that Spenser boldly says that 
though the clergy are to be blamed for ignorance, for 
scorn of their flocks, for evil life (11. 106-122 ), 2 the 
true danger is to be found in the quarrels of the Protes- 
tants among themselves. The passage about the " bigge 
Bulles of Basan . . . That with theyr homes butten the 
more stoute ; But the leane soules treaden under foote " 
is not so much a reference to Burghley, as has been con- 
jectured, as it is to the quarrels among the clergy and 
the political leaders that leave the flock at the mercy of 

'See, for example, Professor Herford's note in his edition of the 
Calender (p. 161) with his citations from Fleay, Grosart, and 
Koeppel. 

a It is noticeable that Spenser represents these charges as brought 
by the people who " chatten . . . Ylike as a Monster of many heads," 
and that these are the charges he himself makes in the earlier 
poems of the series. The effect is cumulative; here it is, as he 
says, that we get the truth of the matter. 
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the Wolf (11. 141-149). Thus we return to the warning 
of " July," but with an important difference. Hobbinol 
protests that Diggon speaks too plainly and that it would 
be better to feign a little, " And cleanly cover that cannot 
be cured." He continues that Wolves have not been 
known in England for many years, which of course means 
that the Catholics have been long deprived of power, 
though E. K. hastens to cover the reference by one of 
his charmingly innocent notes about the conditions in 
England as respects wild beasts. Even Hobbinol, however, 
recognizes that " the fewer Woolves (the soth to sayne) 
The more bene the Foxes," an idea that Diggon immedi- 
ately takes up with his words about the sheep's clothing 
that disguises the enemies of the faith. Moreover, these 
enemies are not to be put to rout by the " great Bandogs " ; 
the needful thing is for " heedy shepheards to discerne 
their face ; For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 
They bene so grave and full of Mayntenaunce." The 
warning is further impressed by the fable which, as in 
the other eclogues of this group, ends the poem. Here 
the fable takes the form of a story about Kuffyn and his 
dog, the meaning being that the Catholics, if not watched, 
will yet regain control. " Forthy," concludes Diggon, 

" Forthy with shepheards sittes not playe, 
Or sleepe, as some doen, all the long day; 
But ever liggen in watch and ward, 
From soddein forse theyre flocks for to gard." 1 

'Hobbinol may represent Harvey, but it should be noticed that 
he also represents a different mood of Spenser's when he says 
(11. 236 ff.): 

"Ah, Diggon! thilke same rule were too straight, 
All the cold season to watch and waite; 
We bene of fleshe, men as other bee, 
Why should we be bound to such miseree?" 

Other eclogues represent this variance of mood in Spenser, notably 
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All this discussion about the insidious methods of the 
Wolf calls to mind Milton's similar warning in that bitter 
passage of Lycidas which refers to those whom " the grim 
Wolf with privy paw Daily devours apace, and nothing 
said." Milton understood Spenser better than some 
modern editors have understood him. Indeed, we may 
say that in a sense Lycidas is but a condensation of much 
that Spenser gives in these five moral eclogues; there 
is the same fierce attack on the abuses in the church 
and the same wistful query as to the use of poetry that 
Spenser introduces into the " October " eclogue. Cuddie 
complains that poets are unrecognized now and rewards 
are scant, but Piers rejoins, 

" Cuddie, the prayse is better then the price, 
The glory eke much greater then the gayne." 

So Milton asks what boots it to tend the homely, slighted 
shepherd's trade, since there is no reward, and is told 
that he shall not miss the praise, the fame that grows 
not on mortal soil. Thus " October " fitly closes the 
series of moral poems that E. K. groups together. There 
is the same presentation of two moods in dialogue form; 
the comparison between the old days when the Romish 
Tityrus sang and the present times which prefer the 
rhymes of Tom Piper suggests the regret for the old 
religion first expressed in the fable of the Oak, and 
running through the other poems; the feeling that it is 
better, when the courage fails and the heart is sick, to 
" content us in the humble shade " parallels the reaction 
from the passionate emotion of " September " which we 

the view of the old religion in "February." Cf. "October," and 
also Milton in Lycidas and again in V Allegro and II Penseroso. 
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find in Hobbinol's cry : " We bene of fleshe, men as other 
bee, Why should we be bound to such miseree ? " 

In these five eclogues lies the heart of the Shepheards 
Calender. Spenser himself bears witness to this, and it 
is strange indeed that his own statement as to his purpose 
has been apparently unnoticed. In the Epilogue, after 
the prophecy of the permanence of his poem, he says 
that it was written 

" To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 
And from the falsers fraude his folded flocke to keepe." 

These words supply the key to the meaning of the Calen- 
der. " February " begins somewhat cautiously with re- 
grets for the loss of the sturdy old religion, brought to 
ruin by the corrupt customs which had grown up about 
it, and inveighs against the pride and overweening of 
the Anglican Briar ; " May " and " July " compare the 
true religion of Chaucer's Parson with the evil life of 
the Monk, and warn the Puritans against ambition and 
against the Wolf ; in " September " the poet reaches his 
most direct teaching, warning the churchmen to put an 
end to their greed and quarrelling lest the Wolf again 
seize England. It is capable of proof, I think, that here 
Spenser was not indulging in pious reflections on the 
nature of pure religion and undefiled, nor was he inter- 
ested in any way in the doctrinal aspects of Calvinism. 
Just how direct was the application will be understood by 
any one who will consider the actual conditions in Eng- 
land in 1579. Mary was a source of danger, and plots 
to put her on the throne were discovered. The foreign 
relations of Elizabeth were most precarious, since there 
was danger of a Catholic alliance against her, and Spain 
and France had to be kept from making such an alliance. 
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The plan for the Queen to marry the due d'Alencon 
was coming up once more, and Burghley, ostensibly a 
Puritan, was supposed to favor it. Leicester, as the head 
of the Puritan party, was warned by Spenser in his 
Mother Hubberds Tale of the grave danger that this 
alliance threatened. 1 Now the last episode in the Tale 
and the " September " eclogue supplement each other 
admirably. The apparent alliance betwen the fox (Burgh- 
ley) and the ape (Simier-Alencon) constitutes the grave 
danger to England from without. Similarly, the wolves in 
sheep's clothing, few in numbers though they be, are the 
insidious plotters against England's internal peace. The 
specific reference here I believe to be to the Jesuit 
mission of 1578-1580 which was a part of the triple 
attack planned by Rome. Rebellion was to be instigated 
in Ireland: the Desmond rising of 1579 was the result, 
and was directly due to the activities of Sanders; the 
Catholic faction in Scotland was to be reorganized; and 
a missionary campaign, at first headed by Allen and 
later carried on by Parsons and Campian, men of whom 
Spenser might well warn the Puritans to beware, was to 
stir up trouble in England itself. 2 Allen's idea was that 
the recovery of his country for the true church was the 
highest of objects for a patriot, and the mission sought 
therefore to plot against the government as well as to 

1 1 have discussed these matters at some length in the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, September, 1910. 

' " For all their craft is in their countenaunce, 

They bene so grave and full of mayntenaunce . . . 
Forthy with shepheards sittes not playe, 
Or sleepe, as some doen, all the long day; 
But ever liggen in watch and ward." 
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make converts. 1 Now in both these dangers, the one 
proceeding from the apparent determination of the Queen 
to marry Alengon and thus throw the power into the 
hands of the French faction, the other from the less 
open but equally dangerous campaign of Rome, the great 
peril was that the Puritan leaders like Burghley and 
Leicester, by their ambition and greed, should be blinded 
to the absolute necessity of union against a common 
national enemy. To warn them against this danger was 
as truly the purpose of the Calender as it was the purpose 
of the Tale to warn Leicester and the Queen of the 
results of the proposed marriage with Alengon. In the 
Tale Spenser adapted the animal epic to his purpose; 
in the Calender he makes use of the conception of the 
true shepherd as opposed to the false, surrounds his teach- 
ing with an elaborate machinery of pastoral eclogue, 
allegory, and gloss, and clinches his teaching by the use 
of fable. In the Epilogue, however, with perfect frank- 
ness he discloses his purpose to teach his shepherd to 
keep from the falser's fraud his folded flock. 

It is now possible, I think, .to define the influence 
of Chaucer on the Calender with some exactness. Pro- 
fessor Herford's theory that Spenser seems to have bor- 
rowed almost nothing from Chaucer but " his sly way 
of acknowledging indebtedness chiefly where it was not 
due " is surely mistaken. 2 Professor Lounsbury finds 

1 Cf. Innes, England under the Tudors, pp. 318-325. It may be 
noted, also, that in his prose tract on Ireland Spenser expresses 
exactly the same views about the insidious wiles of missionaries 
from Douay and elsewhere (Globe ed., p. 680a). 

2 In his edition of the Calender, p. xxxvii. But h6 rightly holds 
that Chaucer's verse, as scanned by the Elizabethans, gave authority 
for the rude anapestic measure adopted by Spenser. The other 
points he mentions (Chaucer's mastery of fable and allegory as 
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Chaucerian influence, apart from such direct references 
as to the Squires Tale in the Faerie Queene, only in 
the verse of Spenser, and holds that it is in Mother 
Hubberds Tale and Colin Clout's Come Home Again 
" that we find the most palpable illustration of his pre- 
decessor's versification." 1 And in general it may be said 
that critics, failing to find in Chaucer's works sources 
for any of the fables or incidents introduced into the 
Calender, depend solely on the words and phrases, or the 
versification, or the literary skill, as a basis for com- 
parison. Yet Spenser's words are unequivocal. In 
" February," for example, Thenot calls his fable 

" A tale of truth 
Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth, 
Keeping his sheepe on the hils of Kent." 

Yet the fable of the Oak and the Briar is not one of 
Chaucer's stories, as even E. K. recognized. In " June," 
Spenser refers to his master as a poet surpassing others 
in matter of love: 

"The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me homely, as I can, to make; 
He, whilst he lived, was the soveraigne head 
Of shepheards all that bene with love ytake." 

And in " December " we are again told that Colin learned 
all his songs from Tityrus. E. K. carefully explains 
these references; he also shows his own familiarity with 

shown in the Nonne Preestes Tale and in the translation of the 
Rose, and his skill in verse narrative) do not apply with any 
exactness to the Calender. 

1 Studies in Chaucer, m, p. 56. But M . H. T. is very regular, and 
is an illustration of the fact that Spenser got the couplet from 
the French, as Chaucer had done before him, while Colin Clout is in 
regular quatrains. 
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Chaucer's works by the glosses he supplies in some of 
the eclogues and by the identification of some few direct 
quotations; and he bears witness to Chaucer's skill in 
telling " merye tales " by his reference to the Canterbury 
Tales. 1 Nevertheless, one feels that Spenser's declaration 
of discipleship needs stronger warrant than a few par- 
allels pointed out by the commentators from E. K. to 
the present time, or a resemblance between the rude verse 
of the eclogue and the imperfectly scanned lines of 
Chaucer, or a recognition of the elder poet's skill in verse 
narrative, or in a merely conventional praise of a dis- 
tinguished predecessor. The difficulty of the problem, 
moreover, is measurably increased by the fact that though 
Spenser nowhere else so plainly states his indebtedness, 
nothing could be more absurd to the modern reader of 
Chaucer than to think of him as a good old shepherd 
tending his flock on the hills of Kent and telling tales 
full of profit to youth. Not only are the Canterbury 
Tales and the Shepheards Calender utterly different in 
form and purpose, but the conception of Chaucer as a 
pastoral poet is to our times unthinkable. 

The truth of the matter is that while the influence 
of Chaucer on the Calender is very great, it has not 
been properly estimated because of the curious fact that 
all those who have dealt with the problem seem to have 
confined their attention to the canon of Chaucer's works 

*By no means all of the verbal borrowings from Chaucer in the 
Calender have been noted. For example, one of the emblems for 
the March eclogue reads : " To be wise, and eke to love, Is graunted 
scarce to Gods above." This is similar to the line in the Knightes 
Tale (A1799) which Skeat regards as a translation of the proverb 
"Amare et Sapere vix Deo conceditur." (Publius Syrus, Sent. 15.) 
But the proverb is common in the xvi century. 
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as we have it now. In Spenser's time the list of works 
attributed to Chaucer was very much larger, and included 
certain poems that have a direct bearing on our problem. 
To Spenser, Chaucer was not only the poet of love and 
the master of verse narrative, but also the poet of Puri- 
tanism. It is not a little curious that many of the poems 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer in the editions of 1542, 
1550, and 1561 deal either with satire of religious con- 
ditions or with love. According to Leland, whose " Life " 
Spenser probably knew, Chaucer " left the university a 
devout theologian " ; his aim was " to render the English 
speech as polished as possible in all respects " ; he wrote 
many works on love, such as De Arte Amandi; Amoves 
Troili et Chrisidis; Testamentum Amoris; De Remedio 
Amoris; Querelae Martis et Veneris; Epistola Cupidinis, 
etc. 1 As a writer on religious subjects, as a refiner of 
English speech, and as a poet of love: these constituted 
the appeal of Chaucer to Spenser, and the aim of the 
younger poet was to imitate his master in these three 
respects. It is in the fact that Spenser endeavored to 
copy what he considered to be the ideals and teaching 
of Chaucer that we find the reason for his discipleship, 
not in matters of detail. 2 

The connecting link between the Calender and Chaucer 
is the spurious Plowman's Tale. The somewhat involved 
history of this Tale, and its relations to the Pilgrim's Tale 

1 Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, I, pp. 134-140. 

2 On the view of Chaucer as a Puritan poet, common in the 
xvi century, see Lounsbury, in, pp. 34, 35 and his discussion of 
the Plowman's Tale in I, 468, 470, 471. But Professor Lounsbury 
fails to note this in what he says (in, pp. 42-46 and 54-58) 
concerning the influence of Chaucer on Spenser. 
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are not necessary to our purpose. 1 The Plowman's Tale 
had been printed separately in about 1532-1535 and again 
about 1547-1548 ; but was first printed in connection 
with the works of Chaucer by Thynne in 1542. In this 
edition it was added at the end, and was not expressly 
attributed to Chaucer, but in the editions of 1550 and 
1561 it was inserted before the Parson's Tale and thus 
made a part of the Canterbury collection. If, therefore, 
we combine the portraits of the Monk, the Friar, and 
the Parson, contained in the prologue, with the Plowman's 
Tale, Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus, and the Parson's Tale, 
it is not difficult to understand how Chaucer came to 
be regarded as a religious reformer. To this body of 
literature we may also add the translation of Boethius, 
the satire of priests in the last part of the Romance of 
the Rose, the fragmentary Pilgrim's Tale, and such pieces 
as the Testament of Love. All this, however, merely adds 
weight to my contention that it is in the Plowman's Tale 
that we have the most important native influence on the 
ecclesiastical eclogues. This Tale, which is surprisingly 
similar to the eclogues in metre and style, consists largely 
of a debate between a Pelican and a Griffon on the 
subject of religion. The Pelican upholds the Protestant 
cause, fiercely attacking the priests. His adversary vainly 
tries to maintain a defence of the Catholics, but at length 
is silenced and flies away, after threatening ruin to the 
Pelican. While the Pelican mourns and wishes that 
some one of " Christes sheep " would hear and heed, 
the Griffon calls in all the birds of prey and returns 

' For a complete discussion, see Skeat, The Chaucer Canon, ch. 
ix, x; Lounsbury, I, 461-473; and Thynne's Animadversions in 
Speght's Chaucer (Ed. Chaucer Society, with the introduction). 
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to lead an attack on his enemy; but after a fierce contest 
the Phoenix conies to the rescue and destroys the robber 
band. It will be noted at once that in this tale there 
is a strong fable interest; though the entire story deals 
with the enmity between the Pelican and the Griffon, 
the action comes only at the end, the first part being 
merely a dialogue presenting the two views of the question. 
Thus we have exactly the method of the four ecclesias- 
tical eclogues: dialogue presenting two opposing views, 
followed by a fable in which beasts are made to represent 
some phase of the struggle between the two forms of 
religion. The Griffon, moreover, represents, the pride 
of the Eoman Church, being " of a grim stature," while 
the Pelican is humble, a bird " withouten pryde." 
Finally, the tale itself bears evidence that its author 
sought to conceal what he knew to be dangerously direct 
satire under the form of a fable. He says that if any 
take exception to his story, 

"Wyteth the Pellioan, and not me, 
For herof I nil not avowe, 
In hy ne low, ne in no degre, 
But as a fable take it ye mowe, 
To holy churche I will me bowe." * 

Of course the conception of the pastoral as being a poem 
where " more is meant than meets the ear " is not pecu- 
liarly English. Puttenham states the theory very well 
in saying that the pastoral is written 

"Not of purpose to counterfait or represent the rusticall manner 
of loves and communication : but under the vaile of homely persons, 
and in rude speeches to insinuate and glaunce at greater matters, 
and such as perchance had not bene safe to have beene disclosed 
in any other sort, which may be perceived by the Eglogues of Vir- 

1 Note the parallel in verse form between this poem and the 
eclogues we are now considering. 
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gill, in which are treated by figure matters of greater importance 
then the loves of Titirus and Corydon. These Bglogues came after 
to containe and enforme morall discipline, for the amendment of 
mans behavior, as be those of Mantuan and other moderne Poets." 1 

Spenser's theory of the pastoral is not purely native; 
we may find models elsewhere for his treatment of 
matters not safely treated with directness. But the group 
of ecclesiastical eclogues in the Calender is distinctive 
in verse, theme, and use of fable, and these peculiarities 
are to be explained by reference to the conception of 
Chaucer's verse and aims held in the sixteenth century. 
Spenser therefore regards him not merely as the poet of 
love but also as a pastoral poet in the narrower sense. 
Undoubtedly he admired Chaucer's skill as a narrator, 
sought to imitate his diction and his verse, read his 
allegory of love with attention; but it is in the por- 
traits of the churchmen in the Prologue, in such 
didactic works as the tales of the Parson and the story 
of Melibeus and the translation of Boethius, most of 
all in the Plowman's Tale with its dialogue on religious 
conditions and its fable of the Pelican and the Griffon, 
that he found the model for his own attempt 

"To teach the ruder shepheard how to feede his sheepe, 
And from the falsers fraude his folded flock to kepe." 

"Ed. Arber, p. 53 (Book I, ch. xviii). 

2 There is a curious sentence in Thynne's Animadversions (ed. 
Chaucer Society, p. 10) : "In one open parliamente (as I have herde 
Sir John Thynne reporte, beinge then a member of the howse) when 
talke was had of Bookes to be forbidden, Chaucer had then for ever 
byn condempned, had yt not byn that his woorkes had byn counted 
but fables." 

This reference is of course to such polemical matters as are 
contained, for example, in the Plowman's Tale, which was uni- 
versally attributed to Chaucer in Spenser's time. No doubt as 
to the authenticity of this work seems to have been expressed 
before 1721 (by Dart in the life of Chaucer prefixed to the Urry 
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In contrast with this series of five moral eclogues, 
strongly unified in method, aim, and in their presentation 

edition of that year ; see Hammond, Bibliographical Manual, p. 445 ) , 
and in most cases the Tale was regularly referred to Chaucer down 
to the time of Tyrwhitt. I do not therefore believe that Spenser, 
whose cast of mind was not one that would lead him to be critical 
in matters of authorship, means to imply doubt of Chaucerian 
authorship of this Tale when he says, in the Envoy to the 
Calender, 

" Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his stile, 
Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde awhyle." 

The second line almost certainly refers to Piers Plowman, not 
only because it does not fit with any exactness the Tale as printed 
by Thynne, in which no very direct use is made of the fact that 
it is a plowman who tells it, but because it corresponds so admirably 
with Passus VI of the B text. It will be remembered that after 
Piers has explained the way that Truth may be found, the Pilgrims 
rebel because the road seems difficult unless they can find a guide. 
Piers tells them that after he has finished the work on his half 
acre he will accompany them. Much of the material that follows 
will explain admirably Spenser's use of the word " playde," by 
which he means " to act a part " ; the " apparel " adopted by Piers 
illustrates the fact that he is not a professional " pilgrim," it 
is happily impromptu. Examples are 

" And I shal apparaille me, quod Perkyn, in Pilgrimes wise, 
And wende with yow I wil til we fynde treuthe . . . 
And hange myn hoper at myn hals in stede of a scrippe; 
A busshel of bredcorne brynge me t>erinne; 
For I wil sowe it myself and sitthenes wil I wende 
To pylgrymage as palmers don, pardoun forto have . . . 
I wil worschip her-with treuthe by my lyve, 
And ben his pilgryme atte plow, for pore mennes sake. 
My plow-fote shal be my pyk-staf, and picche atwo t>e rotes." 

(11. 59-60, 63-66, 103-105). 

Other instances might be cited, and there are evidences elsewhere 
in his works that Spenser knew Piers Plowman. The material in 
this section of the poem (Pass, v-vn) also fits admirably the 
teaching of the serious part of the Calender. I believe, therefore, 
that Spenser knew the great allegory and admired it, and that in 
the envoy to the Calender he expresses his admiration. 
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of a direct and cumulative argument, we have the some- 
what artificial unity of the Colin-Rosalind story. Only 
two eclogues are given over to this story with any com- 
pleteness : " January," which contains the love plaint of 
Colin, and " June," in which Colin, who now feels " old," 
laments the loss of Rosalind through the treachery of 
Menalcas but is careful to say that riper age has turned 
his fancies from such follies. The passage is singularly 
reminiscent of the dispraise of Yenus already noted in 
the eclogues of Googe : 

"And I, whylst youth and course of carelesse yeeres, 
Did let me walke withouten lincks of love, 
In such delights did joy among my peeres: 
But riper age such pleasures doth reprove: 
My fancye eke from former follies move 
To stayed steps; for time in passing weares, 
(As garments doen, which wexen old above,) 
And draweth newe delightes with hoary heares. 
Tho couth I sing of love, and tune my pipe 
Unto my plaintive pleas in verses made: . . . 
.... but yeeres more rype, 
And losse of her, whose love as lyfe I wayd, 
Those weary wanton toyes away dyd wype." 

These lines remind us also of E. K.'s statement to the 
effect that " his unstayed yougth had long wandred in 
the common Labyrinth of Love, in which time to mitigate 
and alay the heat of his passion, or els to warne (as 
he sayth) the young shepheards ... of his unfortunate 
folly, he compiled these xii Eglogues." * And it will 

1 Webbe implies that Spenser met with some criticism for this 
poem (ed. Arber, p. 54): "One only thing therein have I hearde 
some curious heades call in question: viz: the motion of some 
unsavery love, such as in the sixt Bglogue he seemeth to deale 
withall (which say they) is skant allowable to English eares." 
He then repeats E. K.'s interpretation, in effect, saying that 
Spenser meant to warn others. 
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not escape notice that although in this eclogue Spenser 
implies that the loss of Rosalind was due to the rivalry 
of Menalcas, the song in " August " is merely the con- 
ventional complaint of absence familiar in the Petrarchan 
sonnets, in which Colin (so Cuddie says) has vowed to 
spend all the nights in plaints, " till safe and sound She 
home returne, whose voyces silver sound To cheerfull 
songs can chaunge my chereless cryes." 1 

Besides " January " and " June," the references to the 
Colin-Rosalind story in the other eclogues are merely 
occasional. Even " December," which is again entirely 
devoted to a song by Colin, refers to the love for Rosalind 
in a wholly secondary manner: the real purpose of the 
poem, which is pretty closely imitative of Marot, is to 
compare the life of the shepherd to the seasons of the 
year; it fittingly closes the series of poems and gives 
very material help in binding them all together, but it 
can hardly be said to stress the love story. The references 
by the other shepherds to Colin, distributed through 
several poems, are purely conventional : in " April," 
Hobbinol says that Rosalind scorns her lover ; in " Au- 
gust," Cuddie repeats one of the songs said to have been 
made by Colin, though this song, as has been pointed 
out, contradicts the situation detailed in " June " ; in 
" October " we are told that Colin is an example of how 
love can spoil a good poet ; and in " November " there 
is another casual reference. That the story has a basis 
in fact I do not in the least doubt, but it seems to me 
that the desire to find in the Calender records bearing 

ir The fact that this song may have been an afterthought, since 
the combination of song and singing match is unusual, and since 
the gloss of E. K. does not extend to the song (Reissert, Herford) 
does not affect the inconsistency thus introduced into the story. 
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on the early life of Spenser has led to an undue exag- 
geration of its importance. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Shepheards Calender 
is something more than a series of experiments. Whether 
Spenser began by writing a group of eclogues, based on 
his Renaissance studies, in which he described poetically 
a love affair about as serious as the love of Romeo for 
Rosaline, surrounded it by some imitations of the dirge, 
the singing match, and the praise of a royal personage 
whose interest he hoped to win, and at a later time 
inserted a group of poems in which he addressed himself 
directly to the leaders of the Puritan cause; or whether 
the manner of development was the opposite, it is of 
course impossible to say. These five poems are sharply 
differentiated from the other seven by their close linking, 
their similarity of method and style, and their evidently 
serious purpose. That we have in them what was to 
Spenser the most important part of the Calender there 
seems not the least doubt. The young poet, just come 
into the court circle, was seeking to interest Leicester 
and Sidney, who led the Puritan faction. He was no 
idle dreamer, but a man of ambition and withal a patriot. 
It is noteworthy that his Puritanism was not doctrinal 
but political. 1 He realized clearly the great danger 
threatening England, and that this danger proceeded from 
the political ambitions of Rome. He saw that Burghley 

•Like Milton, Spenser did not wholly sympathize with the Puritan 
zeal for plain and bare churches and a service devoid of dignity. 
In the prose tract on Ireland he says that one of the first things 
to do in reforming the country is to provide the people with 
beautiful places of worship, " for the outward shewe doth greatlye 
drawe the rude people . . . what ever some of our late to nice 
fooles saye, — ' there is nothing in the seemelye forme and comely 
orders of the churche.'" (Globe ed. p. 680b). 
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was inclined to temporize, and that selfish ambition was 
blinding the Anglicans to the real issues. Quarrels among 
the Puritan leaders were encouraging their enemies, 
and already the foxes were stealing among the sheep. 
Beginning in " February " with a wistful tenderness for 
the old religion as it had been in the glorious days of 
the past, proceeding in " May " to an attack on the 
shepherds who, careless of their flocks, seek only worldly 
advantage, and in " July " to a more direct appeal to 
the Puritans to be cautious, the series of poems reaches 
its climax in the solemn warning in " September " that 
the quarrels among the leaders were opening the way 
for Eome to subvert England. It is thus a consistent 
and cumulative argument, following Chaucer in style and 
aim, set into a pastoral framework made up of Renais- 
sance studies, and supplied with a gloss so artfully con- 
structed as to minimize still further the danger such 
plain speaking threatened an unknown poet anxious to 
succeed at court. 1 

The mystery surrounding the first publication of the 
Calender is, I think, now explicable. Spenser medi- 
tated a dedication to Leicester, as the letter of October 

'That the danger in such writing was very real is shown by 
innumerable instances. Thynne, in his "Animadversions" tells of 
the difficulties attending the publication of the edition of Chaucer 
in 1542; I have already alluded to the fact that "Chaucer" would 
have been " called in " had it not been that his works were accounted 
"fables" (p. 444); Gascoigne protests "even by the hope of my 
salvation " that he did not mean " the scandalizing of some worthie 
personages" in his story of Ferdinando Jeronimi (1574); Stubbes 
lost his right hand because of a tract he wrote on the subject 
of the Queen's marriage; Sidney, favorite as he was with the Queen, 
was disgraced because of a letter which he wrote on the same 
subject, and Spenser was sent to Ireland for similar activities. 
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fifth to Harvey proves, but at the last moment his courage 
failed, and Sidney, next to Leicester the most influential 
man in the Puritan camp, received the honor. But the 
publication was anonymous, and though the authorship 
was without doubt known in Spenser's immediate circle, 
there were good reasons why the fame of the work grew 
very slowly indeed. At the time of publication the inter- 
est in the Alengon intrigue was reaching its highest 
point. Late in 1579 or early in 1580 Spenser published 
the Mother Hubberds Tale, warning Leicester of the 
necessity of preventing the alliance. In the summer of 
1580 Leicester himself was in very serious danger, and 
Spenser was sent to Ireland; he had taken too much 
interest in politics for his own good. So it is small 
wonder that both the Calender and the Tale were unap- 
preciated, and that the authorship of the Calender was 
not recognized, at least in any public manner, until, Eng- 
land having been rescued from the grave dangers which 
threatened, the popularity of the Faerie Queene gave 
the collection of pastorals the place it deserved, and 
enabled Spenser to include the Tale, which had been 
" called in " after it had first appeared, in the volume 
of 1591. In these circumstances, also, we find explan- 
ation for the cold praise of Sidney, who wrote the Defence 
during the time when he was himself suffering from the 
displeasure of the Queen because of his letter on the 
very subject which is treated implicitly in the Calender 
and openly in the Tale; it would not have been politic 
for Sidney to praise too highly a work under suspicion 
in itself and written by a man whom it had been found 
expedient to send out of the country. 

Thus the Calender is brought into interesting relations 
with Mother Hubberds Tale and with Spenser's bitter 
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complaint, in Virgils Gnat, for the harsh treatment that 
had followed his attempt to be of service to the great 
Earl. Thus, also, is found evidence that Spenser, like 
all the greater English poets, was intensely national. 
To think of him as merely a dreamer and experimenter 
in verse is as uncritical as to credit him with an intention 
to make over English poetry on new lines. The Calender 
owes much to foreign models; it owes quite as much to 
native elements. And if we review the first fruits of 
our chief poets, it would be hard to find two works, 
written at the very beginning of a career, that equal 
the Shepheards Calendar and the Mother Hubierds Tale 
in combining rare literary promise with keen grasp of 
questions at issue in a time of national peril. 

Edwin A. Gbeenxaw. 



